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UNTO OUR CHILDREN’S 
CHILDREN. I. 
By Marjorie Easton 


Transmitting a faith 


is the dearest hope of all who love free religion that their 
children shall enter into the heritage which they so greatly 


prize. It is a hope too often disappointed. We take our © 


children to Church and send them to Sunday School but as 
soon as they are old enough to please themselves many of 


them turn away from organized religion though they often | 


tell us they agree with our free religious principles. We have 
been successful so far. Where then have we failed to convey 
the living essence of our faith ? 


We have nurtured them on the moral stories of the 


beauty and respect veracity and to exercise compassion long 
before he is of age to attend a Sunday School. It is here in 


and exclaims, “ What a lovely world God has made.” If she 
truly worships in that moment her words will mean more to 


must never be too shy to make it ; it is the starting point of a 
child’s religion as it has proved to be the foundation of the 
religion of all mankind. 


: 


Those who believe in early church attendance plead the 
effect of suggestion upon the infant mind and remind us that 
religion is caught and not taught. They are right. Religion is 
conveyed in the happy atmosphere of a family life openly and 


expressively religious. But what is the suggestion too often 


conveyed to the modern active child by an hour of enforced 
inaction in a pew? The suggestion is inevitably that of bore- 
dom, and religion becomes associated with feelings of restraint 
and frustration. Even if his parents adopt the modern habit 
of giving him books to look at and pencils with which to draw, 
have we here a wise association? Religion becomes in his 
mind something too dull for his attention. Although we may 
not notice any jll effect at the time may we not have here one 
cause of the drift of young people from religious observance ? 


_ We know enough of children nowadays to know that 
prohibition is no deterrent to interest. The child who eagerly 
looks forward to being old enough to go to Church will slip 
into the back pew for the last hymn of the Harvest Festival 
with a heightened awareness immeasurably richer than that 


ing in the presence of God. It is obvious, 
however, that the sermon is not even remotely meaningful 
so young a child, and the retirement of the children to 


for 

the schoolroom for a talk suitable to their age and under- 
ing is the price some parent must pay for parenthood. 

But let them confirm their unity with the congregation and 

return to sing the last hymn. Many children find the benedic- 


they do not want to go to Church. Should we impose on them 
the discipline of our childhood, or leave our own place empty 
for the sake of their spirit ? we make our child pay for 
our attendance with his resentment? Shall price of our 
religion be the death of his? When we consider occasion 
on its merits, as undoubtedly we must, let us remember we 
have our religion. His has yet to grow. Who would bear 
with the again,” when by his 
wise da 
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children’s sermonette and on Bible stories well re-told in i 
Sunday Schools, and these have their place as religious in- of the child who has already sat there for three weary years of | Fs 
struction. They are not religion. A child learns to love inaction. In the opinion of the writer there is no regular place in 
for a child at public worship until he can read well enough My ye 
to make some attempt to sing the hymns, even though he sings ‘i bx! 
ne TOrmMauve years Oetween Two afd four tat the religious more in spirit than in understanding. He is then old enough Ate 
attitude is caught, when grandfather picks up a flower and to know at least what prayer intends and who shall assess the hee 
says from the depth of his own reverence, “God made this. revelation that is given to a head bowed, if but for a moment, te 
ally repeated at her knee. It is of such everyday acknowledg- a 
ment of the source of life that religion is born. Unitarians fre 
ee comes to many children, though not to all, i} 
It is more important than is generally acknowledged to when even the singing of adult hymns becomes a burden and ~ 
convey alongside our attitude to life, our acceptance of death. 
All too often the dead pet or the dead bird is smuggled out to 
of baby sight more because the adult dosent know what to | 
say than for what he supposes is consideration for immature ia 
feelings. Lay down the dead butterfly and say, “ Your body ts 
belongs to the earth. Your loveliness is God's.” The child hi: 
will copy you and follow you into a sense of the mystery that = 
be no need for the evasions and the angel fairy tales which A+ 
o in is the very 
foundation of religion, and a child learns it from those he COMMENT i 
_, No Unitarian would consider religious training complete MONG the younger men and women in the overseas en- 4 
without imparting those attitudes of love and courtesy and A. “ronment in which during the firwt third of this 
compassion which have been the source of our contribution to =» century, there were three men in Britain, of very different H 
social progress. A Unitarian child will hear many illustrative = type; ‘whose words on religion and social ethics, whether ac- ; 
stones when he is old enough. We must begin young enough. ceptable or not, were always listened to with respectful atten- | 
with action. If parents and grandparents exercise a thoughtful = = tion Bernard Shaw, Dr. L. P. Jacks and Dean Inge. Probably e 
courtesy and concern towards the stuffed toys that are his the one who had the greatest influence on myself was Dr. e 
smallest dog, compassion for his shabby bear. To minds in- written with such a magnificent background of humanistic “ 
terested in trends of continental theology or the future of culture, forced me to pay attention to the claims of religion aaj 
Unitarianism in England such matters may seem far too small. at a period when otherwise I might have jettisoned all that it . 
They are a little child's whole existence and the roots from = implied. His Christian Mysticism was practically a pioneer bs 
which shall come the flowering of his spirit. in a field of scholarship that has since been well tilled ; his . 
work on Plotinus was a scholarly contribution to a great series b 
The Unitarian child and church attendance of lectures ; and there is hardly a Christian doctrine that he ; 
To and strong in adherence to their did not illumine by demonstrating its relationship to | z 
to their church Any criticism of the wisdom of such acourse the bud 
to declare how they were first in their places at the age of two ready to hurl at a religious modernist. 
and have mever since been absent. It is a noble record. The Dr. of 
voices of the other children forced into early boredom are not him in a position, for not only, as he once said, is a : 
heard. for their pews are empty. Dean of St. Paul's like a mouse watched by four cats, but he 
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bad as what has now come upon us.” 
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had a scarcely veiled contempt for the mental processes of 
many of his colleagues, including his own bishop. In the fore- 
front of a history of the French Church during the nineteenth 
century, in my possession, is a motto, whose source is unknown 


fo me: “The reason why moderate men fail is not because 


they are moderate, but because they are few ”; it is a measure 
of the poverty of religious leadership in this country that there 
are so few in any Church of whom it could be said that in 
them, as in Dr. Inge, religious liberalism is wedded to know- 


ledge and culture. He used to be called “the gloomy dean,” 


but in his Diary of a Dean he objects to the title. “I was,” 


he says, “certainly irritated by the thoughtless optimism at 


this time (1911), but I have never predicted anything half so 
His greatest distinction, 
however, will always be that for the intelligent layman he was 
a powerful interpreter of the Christian faith in an age of doubt. 


Not a new phenomenon : 
MicCaArRTHYISM is now a thing of several years’ duration; 
just as the latest number to hand of The Christian Register, 
the organ of American Unitarianism, is a reminder that not 
only are there strong voices raised against it, but that the need 
for them is just as urgent as ever it was. I was particularly 
struck by the editorial article headed “ The Bully,” which set 
out from the proposition that there are certain words in the 
“American” language which have a quality all their own, 
arising, as do, from the experience of the people, and 
“Pair play” context of ideals in which they emerged. 

” is such a word, since it was the only basis on 

which ial was possible in pioneering days. The counter- 
ntl = FN of the oe love of fair play is his hatred of the 
y. of course, like to think that way of 
te as so suppose that the distinction is to be placed 
to the credit of our “ western way of life.” But, says the 
Editorial, in great cities people lose the human touch, so that 
an increasing number think it smart to get the better of their 


The question then in 

public life who are bu Fh ogo ethene the 
word; and the conclusion is drawn that they are tolerated 
because they sometimes go after people we are glad to see 
attacked. But their favourite objects of attack are the poli 
liberals who have dared to advocate reforms. Of such bullies 
Congress appears to have a fair share. 


British people are inclined at times to criticize ad- 
versely the average calibre of our politicians; but we have 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the relative absence from 
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if they had discontinued it that, so conservative an element in 
our minds is feeling, a certain ‘degree of quasi-moral discom- 
fort would have been felt. But one day it was found necessary 
to carry out certain — s to the wall, and then the secret 
was discovered. There had been, in pre-Reformation times, a 
picture of the Virgin Mary painted on the wall. At the time 
of the Reformation it had been painted over, but the practice 
of bowing towards the wall was kept up centuries after the 
original. cause had disappeared. 


Even in the most modern-minded congregations similar 
practices are found. The use of “Amen” is a case in point. 
The word seems to have been used in the Old Testament as an 
interjection expressive of assent. Hence it is particularly 
appropriate for use by a congregation after a non-liturgical 
prayer ; but that is a place where it is hardly ever heard. On 
the other hand, it is regularly used after a hymn in which all 
have joined, and where its use is particularly redundant. 
Many congregations refuse to do away with the practice ; 


- once when I suggested it, it was objected that it makes a “ nice 
ending,” although I suppose any composer whose tune is 


worth singing has already seen to that. One would expect that 
liberal religious worshippers would willingly dispense with the 
redundant or meaningless ee in worship, but it doesn’t 
always work out that way. Commentator. 


YOUTH 
A DUTCH VIEW 


(Sunday, March 7, is being observed as “ Youth Sunday” in 
many Dutch Unitarian Churches.) 


UNDER the title “ Youth Day” there appears in the Feb- 
ruary 13 number of the Dutch Protestant Association 


article signed “ H.F.” (presumably one of its editors, Dr. H. 
Faber, known to us in Britain as a member of the I.A.R-F. 


secretariat). It throws an interesting light on the Liberal Chris- 


tian youth movement in Holland, and also 
parallel to this country. 


strikes a certain 


comment to make upon the 

ceeds to discuss the years Youth Day Sich 
to position o in the 

Christian movement. 

“It seems that Youth Day, which in the early years after 
the war had lost its interest, is now to regain its 
..- I shouid like to make some observations as an 
interested outsider and to bring the solution of the ever difficult 
question of * Youth and the Church ° a little nearer. 


“Youth Day has had a very distinct development in our 
Liberal Christianity. It was inaugurated at the instigation of 


| — 
rs weekly (Weekblad van de Nederlandse Protestanten Bond) an 
| 
Prof. Roessingh in order to prevent the then very revolutionary 
war, ascribed part of the political differences of his country to -« YOuth movement from running away with itself, and to make 
are tuo it conscious of its responsibility within the Liberal Christian 
| seduction of ideas,” whereas the British people are more con- movement. At the same time he wished to accustom the con- 
? tent to be ruled by the practical necessities of the day and the ee ee eee ee ee 
{ demands of national interest. There is, I think, something of  ™2ds of youth and to make them feel their responsibilities 
towards them too. 
{ the phenomenon of which M. Reynaud speaks, to be observed : ; agp : 
| in American political life, and I feel inclined to put it down to The introduction of this Day meant at that period a 
¥ the possession of a definite and written constitution, discussions  8feat deal of trouble; but gradually it gained an important 
: on which from time to time tend to lay too much stress on place. Se ee ee oe 
‘. ideology and abstract ideas, which thus become symbols of Congregations there grew up a real harmony and col- 
{ th, laboration between old and young. At first the revolutionary 
*¢ and a that they would not otherwise possess. No young people sowed their wild oats somewhat, but the second 
f people, however. can rightly consider themssives completely generation settled down This was the time when Youth Day 
ater ; revolt against the older, the achievements which seemed to be 
#7 Ceouservatiom in Worship promised were no longer being made. 
“ We must honestly recognize that at the 
i GOME years ago I heard a story about a certain church in cannot see a situation which answers the purpose 
Denmark, now Protestant in worship, where the members, Deg. & 
im passing through a certain door, were in the habit of bowing the same breadth nor the same vigour as it had before EE 
None of then © towards the younger age group. One can likewise 
practice, but it was kept up the same : and I suppose that or less equivalent partnership with the older people. 
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“We come here to the problem of the attitude of youth 
to-day towards the church, which since the war has at any rate 
become easier. Two things stand out, I think. In the first 
place, the distance the nsciously— 

0 r generation is much greater than one often su . 
veo a distinct difference in mentality which is it- 
self felt now the war is further off. 

“In the second place, one notices also quite clearly a 
lengthened period of adolescence. The revolutionary pathos 
of early youth is very much less, because, through ter free- 
dom in education and the greater confusion of the world in 
which youth is growing up, the need to break away is less. One 
can also expect for this reason much less original achieve- 
ments from youth, and likewise a less conscious attitude to 
the church. Many ministers notice that there is much less need 
for the 18-year-old to come to a conscious decision in respect 
to the church. 

“It is inevitable that these things have an effect upon the 
observation of Youth Day. I do not believe that it will ever 
regain the glory which it had shortly after the first world war. 
I hope, however, that it will be an occasion for the problem 
of modern youth to be brought sharply into focus, and that we 
shall determine to seek new possibilities in this field.” 

I do not know that this brings us very much nearer to a 
solution of the problem of youth and the church, but how far 
is our experience the same? Kenneth Twinn. 


“PEOPLE LOOK EAST!” 
By Dudley Richards 


YE have all icamt at school about the Indian Mutiny. If 
w 


e have forgotten what a mutiny is, there is a tablet in 


has written an extraordinarily interesting book* which shows 
us a different point of view on many matters. Missionaries, 
especially, perhaps, medical missionaries, brought 

ings to China, but according to Mr. Panikkar, the way in 


French civilian governor of Indo-China 
destroyed the past and nothing has taken its place.” 

* Asia and Western Dominance. by K. M. Panikkar. Alien 
Unwin, 30s. 


_ Mr. Panikkar finds that the West has rendered outstand- 
ing services to the East. In India, the educational system 
taught the idea of liberty, and the use of English as its medium 
ensured a common pattern of advance and reform over the 
whole of India. The historical knowledge which supported the 
new national pride of nations like India and Indonesia was 
largely made possible by the labours of European scholars. 
In the sphere of law, more than in any other way perhaps, the 
influence of Europe has been deep, beneficial, and lasting. 
Even in the sphere of religion the West has not been un- 
influential, and Christian missionaries have done some good 
things for Asia. But, measured in terms of the number of 
converts made, the success of their work has been much less 
than they have hoped. There are a number of reasons for 
this. One is the fact that the missionary brought with him 
“an attitude of moral superiority and a belief in his own 
exclusive righteousness.”” Lord Minto, one of the distinguished 
governors of India, was moved to protest against the “ miser- 
able stuff” issued for the consumption of the heathen, the 
pages of which were filled with “ hell fire, and hell fire, and 
still hotter fire, denounced against a whole race of men, for 
believing in the religion which they were taught by their 
fathers.” We are not surprised by the verdict of a commission 


of American laymen that the prospects of winning the Hindu — 


to Christianity were not very favourable. Another reason for 
the failure of Christianity is its close connection with trade. Mr. 
Panikkar also records the embarrassment to Christian hopes 
of the “ wide variety of Christian sects, each proclaiming the 
errors and superstitions of others.” 


* 
Unitarians may wish to congratulate themselves that they 


played no part in these travesties of the Christian faith. . 
Millions 


in the East are suffering from hunger, mild or acute. 
If we are critical of the direction of some 
the past, the opportunity is still present for us to show a better 
way. We cannot all go to India, even if that were desirable : 


we 
has done the East, but because it is our duty to other children 


CORRESPONDEN 
Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer.” 
14 Gordon Square, London. W.C.1. They should not in 
general exceed three to four hundred words in length. 
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York Cathedral to the memory of certain ish soldiers who ta. 
fell in the “ Indian Mutiny and Rebellion.” Indians rose to ab 
expel foreign masters from their soil, and we called them Aes 
rebels and mutineers. The Indian visitor to York Cathedral 43 
will find much to move his admiration, but if he has a sense . 
of humour he will find at least one thing to make him smile. but we can put as one united body, at the head of a ee 
Mr. K. M. Panikkar, the Indian ambassador in Egypt, great movement to feed the hungry everywhere, and to turn at 
swords into ploughshares and spears into pruning-hooks. And kh 
Communist Revolution of 1948. No doubt many Christians 4 
will indignantly protest: let them first read Mr. Panikkar’s . 
book and consider the unattractive details recorded in it. Let se 
them remember, too. that K. S. Latourette, the American 4 
historian of Christian expansion, has said of the Church in 7] 
China that it became a partner in Western imperialism. 3 
originally created that Chinese dislike of “ foreign ‘ 
a Europeans, and it was Sin,—it is interesting to find The Inquirer ing a financial oe 
place, and of other Western nations afterwards, whi movement is not to die of inanition. 
the Chinese reluctant to enter into diplomatic The suggested plan of finance may have possibilities as your | 
them. correspondent, W. J. Shearring seems to imply loans without interest 4 
Of course, Mr. Panikkar, as an Indian, might be although he does not use those words. _ She 
as biased as Europeans have been in his treatment _ lif a strong appeal were made periodically for loans without = 
matters. But sometimes Europeans themselves are interest, repayebie, ot the end of Sve years or death occur 
ring earlier, there might be considerable response. 
witnesses. An Englishman, writing in 1769 after The immediate sacrifice to a lender will depend on total in- : 
Company had taken charge of the finances of come. If the top portion of income is liable for 9s. income tax | 
It must give pain to an Englishman to have then the lender sacrifices only the remaining 11s. for cach £ that # 
that the condition of this country has been he would otherwise have included in his income. Should a lender 4 
before . .. this fine country, which flourished EE of income Se 
despotic and arbitrary government, is sacrifice proportionately i 
The British minister China in 185 
ing on a Treaty of Commerce a prose of The Wil 
same. I enclose my mame and address and the value of the £X z 
for future use if need be—Yours. a7 
J. W. Mick. 
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